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SURE, WE’LL GLADLY LEND A HELPING HAND... 


Suppose, for example, your pack is develop- 
ing spoilage. 


problems that lie ahead. Such as: 


Are there any ways to increase the efficiency 
Or you have mechanical difficulties that are of my present packing methods? 


tying up your investment. 


Sure, we’ll lend a helping hand. We’ll lend 
several. 


What new ideas have come out of this war 
that I can use in my business ? 


An American Can “trouble-shooter”’ will 
gladly help you find the solution to your prob- 
lem. This is the kind of assistance that saves 
many a dollar for canners, day in and day out. 


And that’s what American Can people will 
do for you at any time. Not just when you’re 
in trouble, but when you want answers to 


We'll be glad to help. For we have had 
many interesting experiences these past few 
war years—both with Uncle Sam and many 
American businesses. 


A request to our local representative, or a 
note to our main office may prove helpful 
indeed. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230Park Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 
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by Floatation’ the whole grain corn is washed and 
separated from the refuse. The good food sinks and 
the refuse floats off the top and is carried away. 
Because this therough washing job requires only a 
few seconds, only a very small amount of milk is 
leached out of the corn, and the rich full flavor 
retained, which assures you a Higher Quality Product. 


Based on the cost per operation, the 

Berlin Chapman Quality Separator is really the 

cheapest machine any canner can buy, because it can be successfully used 
on Peas, Beans, Lima Beans and other granular foods. Write today for 
complete information. BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


THIS IS ANOTHER in Continental’s new ad- 
vertising series...an eye-catching campaign 
that shows vividly the amazing variety of 
articles now made by Continental. Each ad 
stresses the advantages of using cans for food 
products of all kinds and shows how much 
our ever-expanding facilities have widened 
the scope of Continental service. Keep an 


eye open for these striking full-color ads i” 
America’s leading national magazines - 
Time, Newsweek, U.S. News, Business Wee « 
and Fortune. Keep an eye on Continental - 
and on Continental’s trademark too! T!:: 
Triple-C stands for one company with o» ? 
policy—to give you only the very best :* 
quality and service. 
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have taken up cudgels against the practice 

of selling for jobbers’ labels. When times 
were hard and orders scarce, canners had to take 
business wherever they could find it, and as one man 
remarked, he would have sold to the divil himself to 
raise the necessary funds. © 


() HIGH AUTHORITY—Over the years we 


But even in normal times the practice is surprising 
in view of the good common sense which we know all 
our readers enjoy. In the first place, and going back 
into those hard pressed years, the canner was com- 
pelled to sell these jobber label goods at a lower price 
than he hoped to get for his own well known, or 
otherwise, brand. The jobber could not afford to pay 
the price the canner wanted for his brand and then 
be expected to be able to sell it in competition. So 
that price had to be lower and we have known it to 
be as much as 20c per dozen lower, and not for a 
quality below that of the canner’s brand, but iden- 
tically the same quality, and worse than that, to go 
into the market where that canner sold a large propor- 
tion of his pack. How he ever expected to maintain 
his price on the pack in the face of the same quality 
at 20c a dozen less we never could figure out. But 
that’s the business end of it. All, or practically all, 
canners realized that they were selling their birthright, 
that is, that the goods they had produced with the 
utmost care and attention, contents that they could 
well be proud of, were handed over to a disinterested 
party who put his own brand on it and thereby took 
full credit for the fine work done. Under such a 
condition not a whit of good will could possibly be 
built by the canner. But as we began we repeat, dur- 
ing those days of stress it was only torturing our 
readers to advise them to get away from this un+ 
profitable trading and advertise and push their own 
brand; to build their quality as uniformly as human 
hand: could make it and then insist on reaping the 
benefi- of such fine contents. 


Recently there has been very authoritative confirma- 
tion ¢f our contention along this line. The Federal 
Tradi Commission, busy as it is in the handling of 
amu itude of products, has been trying to check up 
on th. enforcement, or lack of enforcement of the 
Robin on-Patman Act, which, as you know, prohibits 
the p: *ment of brokerage unless earned strictly as a 


broke’ And they have had quite a number of such 
comp. ints. In one of the most recent, against a 
Violat’ » whose name need not be mentioned, but on 


the oc asion of which is specifically outlined what a 
real | oker is, and more to our point, what the un- 
real b oker is. In this regard, and to quote them 
literal», they say: 
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“The complaint further says that there are two 
separate and distinct classifications of direct 
buyers; one class is known as ‘buying brokers,’ 
who designate themselves as brokers but who are 
not in fact food brokers; the other class of direct 
buyers consists of certain chain stores, certain 
large wholesalers and also members of certain 
buying groups. The food products sold to such 
direct buyers principally bear the brands or labels 
owned by such buyers, therefore all the good will 
established by the products accrues to such direct 
buyers.” 


The italics are ours but you ought to keep them in 
mind for the FTC knows whereof it speaks. 


If the canners do not take advantage of the golden 
opportunity they have now, and will have during the 
next couple of years, to build their business and to 
enlarge the good will in their products to the ultimate, 
they will be very foolish. They can do this by refusing 
to sell for jobbers’ labels unless the jobber consents to 
state plainly on his label “Packed by The Canning 
Company at (address) for the name of the jobber.” 
And the consuming public is entitled to know where, 
or in other words, in what State these goods were 
packed, because the quality is not the same by any 
manner of means, in all States, as you well know. 
And one other shortsighted action we would like to 
see terminated, and that is, where canners buy goods 
from other canners to fill out their orders they desig- 
nate such goods as “Distributed” by the name of The 
Canning Company.” In fact we know of canners who 
market all their packs, their own as well as those they 
buy, under that “Distributed By” black mark. You 
know why they do this with the goods bought, for it 
is to avoid complaint from the Pure Food Law. Asa 
canner would hardly buy a quality of goods varying 
from that he uses under his own label, we can’t see 
where the public would be harmed, and there probably 
would be no objection to putting them out as their own 
pack. In that case it would be somewhat like the same 
goods packed in one of their factories located in some 
other State or States, as the case might be. 


But here is one of the great injustices in permitting 
canned foods to go out under jobbers’ labels: in order 
to get a sufficient supply jobbers buy canned foods 
from all over the country, provided they seem to be of 
the quality they want for that particular brand. As 
we indicated above, that means a conglomeration of 
qualities that makes the excuse for these jobbers label 
buyers in opposing a grade labeling law. They would 
be in grave danger, as everyone knows. But what 
about the consumer? 


| 
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The point we are trying to make is that the industry 
has a golden opportunity to get out of the concentra- 
tion camp, to obtain full credit for a job well done, 
and to build a substantial and steadily growing good 
will, that it ought certainly not miss. If there is any 
one who cannot see this golden opportunity we would 
suggest that they give it very serious thought, because 
you are going to have strong demand for canned foods 
after this terrible war is terminated, but the people 
want to know who packed the goods, and today prac- 
tically all of them taking the jobber’s brand think 
that the jobber is the producer of the goods. That’s 
the industry’s own fault and no one elses. The canners 
have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Now let’s get out of slavery; build your business 
on a quality basis that will win more and more cus- 
tomers and be able thereby to always sell your goods 
at a decent profit, and each year more of them than 
the year before, because if you pack the right kind of 
goods you cannot help but find an increasing number 
of customers coming to you for more of them. Why 
let the credit go to the jobber instead of to you where 
FTC says plainly the good-will belongs. 


GEORGE W. COBB DIES—News comes to us as 
we write that George W. Cobb died suddenly in 
Florida where he had gone on a vacation. We lack 
the details but understand that it was from a heart 
attack. 

And thus passes one of the foremost figures and 
best beloved men in the canned foods industry. Since 
the beginning of this century canners everywhere 


knew George W., not only as Vice-President of the 
American Can Company, but for his bubbling humor 
and ability as a story teller, to which a slight stutter 


always added greatly. He had been prominent at 
canners’ conventions since they began, was a Diamond 
Old Guard member, and while we have not definite 
details as to his age, believe that he must have been 
in his early 70’s. The industry will miss him and will 
always remember him as a great friend, always eager 
and anxious to promote the welfare of canned foods. 


When we named him “Father of the Sanitary Can,” 
he side stepped that, but admitted that he certainly 
was the “wet nurse” of the sanitary can. Back in 
1898 the Cobb Preserving Company first began using 
this new style can, brought to this country by the 
Max Ams Company and fostered and encouraged by 
Charles M. Ams of the Max Ams Machine Company, 
but it was W. Y. Bogle who stood by Mr. Cobb most 
faithfully and ultimately brought the use of the sani- 
tary can to the wonderful position it holds today. This 
represents the greatest revolution in the canned foods 
industry, as every old canner knows, and all should 
understand. The difference between the old cap-and- 
hole can and the sanitary (solderless) can is so great 
that it resulted in the elimination of whole lines of 
industry which had been built up over the years 
through studious care and attention in an effort to be 
of service to the canned foods industry. Space pre- 
vents a recounting of all this. Consider what it did to 
the solder business, the soldering flux, the capping 
machine business, and so on down the line. 


That is the heritage that George W. Cobb left to 
this mighty canned foods industry, and why everyone 
in it owes him a debt of gratitude, and will long 
remember him. May his soul rest in peace. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PAYING DIVIDENDS— 
Since Pearl Harbor, almost as much United States 
farm and range land has been improved by compre- 
hensive soil conservation work, as in all of eight years 
before this country entered the war, according to the 
annual report of Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, to War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones. At the end of 1941, farm-wide soil 
conservation was being practiced on approximately 
35,700,000 acres and on June 30, 1944, more than 
65,000,000 acres were producing under the soil con- 
servation system. 

Recognizing the immediate and long-time advan- 
tages of soil conservation farming, land owners and 
operators in soil conservation districts are converting 
their operations to a soil conservation basis as rapidly 
as possible, says Dr. Bennett. He points out that an 
increase of 200 such districts for the year brought 
the total to 1,096 districts in 44 States, as of June 15, 
1944. Missouri, enacting soil conservation districts 
legislation during the year, is the forty-fifth State in 
which farmers and ranchers now have the benefits of 
this type of permissive law. 

By December 15, 1944, farmers and ranchers had 
organized 1,203 soil conservation districts in 45 States. 
There are approximately 668,500,000 acres, including 
more than 3,000,000 farms, within these districts. 


Characterizing soil conservation farming as the use 
of each acre according to its individual capabilities 
and treatment of each acre according to its individual 
needs, Dr. H. H. Bennett enumerates some of the ad- 
vantages that have led to increasing demands for soil 
and water conserving effort: 


1. Soil conservation farming is remarkably efficient 
farming. 2. Where practiced, it has brought a 20 
per cent increase in production per acre, as an average. 
3. It has provided a practical guide for greater crop 
diversification and has resulted in greater diversifica- 
tion. 4. It has meant savings in seed, fertilizer, labor 
and power. 5. It has permitted the greatest possible 
degree of protection—and even improvement—to soil 
and water resources under the pressure of intensified 
wartime production. 6. It offers the farmer and 
rancher a sound avenue for shifts in type or intexsity 
of production that may become wise in the years 
ahead to meet possible changes in the price anc de- 
mand for agricultural commodities. 

And concerning the movement to put returning 
soldiers on farms, Dr. Bennett warns: 


“To insure discharged veterans and war wo’ Kers 
against heartbreak and financial disaster it would eem 
wise to make provision for a careful evaluation c' the 
capabilities and needs of land offered to such set ler’. 
As a matter of individual self-protection, vetera's oF 
other settlers might well seek the help of qua ified 
persons in applying the land capabilities-yardsti:k to 
any land they consider purchasing.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


KRAUT PROGRAM FOR 
SOUTHERN CABBAGE 


Because winter cabbage production is 
about 56 per cent above average and con- 
siderably in excess of current require- 
ments for civilian consumption, the War 
Food Administration, Feb. 24, announced 
a program to divert large quantities to 
the manufacture of sauerkraut, supplies 
of which are at relatively low levels. 

Under the program, WFA will defray 
the cost of transportation up to $23 per 
ton on all cabbage purchased in seven 
producing States—Florida and Texas, 
where production is heaviest, and in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. The payments 
are necessary to enable kraut packers to 
pay growers a minimum of $15 per ton 
for cabbage, transport it to distant pack- 
ing plants, and pack it for sale at exist- 
ing ceiling prices. The program will 
enable packers to handle up to 35,000 
tons of cabbage during the period. 

Normally, winter-grown cabbage is not 
used widely in the packing of kraut. This 
year, however, the indicated total pro- 
duction is some 421,500 tons compared 
with the ten-year (1934-43) average of 
270,000 tons, and kraut packers are be- 
ing urged to use as much of the supply 
as possible to conserve food and meet the 
civilian demand for kraut. 

Texas and Florida are producing about 
71 per cent of the total supply of winter- 
crop cabbage this year. It is estimated 
that these two States have about 45,000 
tons in excess of the tonnage harvested 
and sold into commercial channels last 
year, not including the more than 10,000 
tons moved directly under Government 
purchase and diversion programs. 

Most of the kraut will be marketed in 
glass consumer-size containers, or in 
bulk (wooden kegs or barrels). A lim- 
ited quantity of tin containers is avail- 


able for civilian packs, however. 
ELIGIBILITY 
To ve eligible for transportation 


equaliv tion payments, kraut packers 
must } .y growers a minimum of $15 per 
ton fo. bulk cabbage, loaded f.o.b. ship- 
ping pnt and including, at the packers’ 
option. vither ventilation racks or cake 


ice pla ed in cars or trucks in the same 
manne and for the same purpose as 
Vventila ion racks. The maximum pay- 
ment ¢ $23 per ton for cost of transpor- 
tation ill inelude $5 to pay for addi- 


tional ing or other protective services. 
Rate of payments will be determined 


by WI \ on the basis of bids submitted 
by pac vs not later than April 30, 1945. 
These ‘ds should state the quantity of 


cabbage to be diverted and the minimum 


amoun: per ton the packer requires as 
rembu -ement for its transportation in 
order t. sell the kraut within applicable 
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maximum price regulations established 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

Packers must make at least 130 gal- 
lons of sauerkraut from each ton of 
cabbage for which payments are claimed 
unless the WFA determines that failure 
to process this minimum packout is not 
due to the fault or negligence of the 
packer. In the absence of such a deter- 
mination and in event less than 130 gal- 
lons of sauerkraut per ton of cabbage 
is diverted, the diversion payment will 
be reduced proportionately. 

To facilitate procurement of cabbage 
suitable for kraut and at the same time 
protect themselves again possible reduc- 
tions in payments in cases where less 
than 130 gallons of kraut is produced 
from a ton of cabbage, packers should 
obtain Government inspection of the cab- 
bage, both at shipping and receiving 
points. The inspection at point of ship- 
ment should show that the cabbage pur- 
chased graded at least 60 per cent U. S. 
No. 1 and the remainder U. S. No. 2 with 
a tolerance of not more than ten per cent 
below the requirements of U. S. No. 2 
grade including not more than one per 
cent softrot, on the basis of U. S. Stand- 
ards for Cabbage for Processing, effec- 
tive Jan. 17, 1944. The inspections on 
cabbage will be at packer’s expense. The 
WFA, however, will bear the cost of in- 
spection at the packer’s plant to deter- 
mine that the cabbage was made into 
sauerkraut. This inspection must be 
obtained by the packer within six days 
after the cabbage arrives at this plant 
for processing. 

Packers interested in participating in 
the program should communicate with 
the Procurement and Price Support 
Branch, Director of Supply of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or 
with any of the regional offices located at 
Western Union Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia; 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas; 150 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York; and 821 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, California. 

A similar program was in effect last 
year to encourage use of excess southern 
and southwestern cabbage for kraut. 
Maximum equalization payments at that 
time were $16 per ton because the ceil- 
ing prices of individual packers made it 
possible for practically all of them to 
absorb at least $7 per ton of the cost 
of transportation. 


CHERRY COMMITTEE 
TALKS PRICES 


The RSP Cherry industry advisory 
committee met recently with Office of 
Price Administration representatives in 
Washington, D. C., to discuss the pricing 
of the 1945 pack. Discussions at the 


CLAM CEILINGS 


OPA’s action, effective March 3, 1945, 
reduces the canner’s ceiling for minced 
razor clams packed in No. 1 E. O. 
(Eastern Oyster, 5-oz. net) from the 
present $3.25 per dozen cans to $2.75 per 
dozen. This is the maximum price f.o.b. 
shipping point nearest the cannery for 
clams canned in the continental United 
States, and f.o.b. car at Seattle, Wash., 
for those canned outside the continental 
United States. 


The reduction in the canner’s maxi- 
mum price for the No. 1 E. O. size was 
made to restore the normal price differ- 
ential between that size container and 
the No. 1% flat can, (3% ounces net). 
When maximum canner’s prices for 
minced razor clams were first estab- 
lished, the No. 1% flat size was priced at 
$2.25 per dozen cans—the average of 
March 1942 ceiling prices. The price 
established for No. 1 E. O. container was 
based proportionately on the greater con- 
tent, but did not take into consideration 
the lesser cost of packing the large size 
cans. 


The industry has indicated that nor- 
mally the price differential between the 
two sizes did not exceed 50 cents per 
dozen cans. The amendment restores the 
normal price relationship between the 
two sizes and should help to prevent di- 
version of packing in the larger size to 
cbtain greater dollar-and-cent return for 
minced razor clams, OPA added. 


(Amendment 38 to Maximum Price 
Regulaticn 448—Canned Clams—effec- 
tive March 3, 1945.) 


meeting centered chiefly around the price 
differentials between areas. These dif- 
ferentials, OPA pointed out, reflected 
differences in base prices and in cost in- 
creases for raw materials. Data on which 
the price structure was based in these 
cases have been examined, but no price 
increase is contemplated at this time, 
OPA said. 


At the meeting, the Committee elected 
as its chairman A. J. Rogers, of Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Mich. 


The members of the Committee are: 
Lougee Stedman, Fruit Growers Cooper- 
ative, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Edward E. 
Burns, Alton Canning Co., Alton, N. Y.; 
T. E. McCaffrey, National Fruit Can- 
ning Co., Seattle, Wash.; J. Willis Beid- 
ler, C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 
Pa.; William Kinnard, Northern Proc- 
essing Co., Traverse City, Mich.; Harold 
K. Royal, Oceana Canning Co., Shelby, 
Mich.; L. K. Fudge, Producer Canning 
Co., Fort Collins, Colo. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


MACHINERY MEN ELECT 
DEBACK 


At the annual meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association held 
in New York, February 16th, William 
deBack was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent, Roscoe M. Roberts as vice-president 
and Herbert Enzelberger, Sales Manager 


BILL de BACK 
Machinery & Supplymen’s choice 


of the Food Processing Division of the 
Owens Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Harold R. Alexander, District 
Sales Manager, Link Belt Company, 
Washington, D. C., were elected directors 
for three year terms succeeding Thomas 
Martin of Food Machinery Corporation 
and George Tay of Lee Metal Products 
Company. 

The meeting was a proxy meeting and 
therefore was not largely attended in 
keeping with the spirit of the Govern- 
mental order. Following the close of the 
annual meeting a meeting of the new 
board of directors was held at which 
routine business was transacted. S. G. 
Gorsline was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer for the sixteenth time. 


UTAH CANCELS MEETING 


Utah Canners have cancelled their 
plans for an Association meeting, which 
was to have been held at Salt Lake City, 
March 9 and 10. Although there are 
only about 30 canning companies in the 
State, and thus it might be possible to 
hold a meeting with less than 50 in at- 
tendance, the Association this year had 
invited canners from surrounding areas 
to discuss 1945 plans with them. 
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NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted into membership in the National 
Canners Association since February 9, 
1945: Blue Ridge Cooperative Cannery, 
Inc., Floyd, Virginia; Brugh Canning 
Company, Fincastle, Virginia; Capolino 


Packing Corporation, Atwater, Califor- 


nia; Consumers Cooperative Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Edwardsville 
Creamery Company, Edwardsville, Ili- 
nois; Frye Realty Company, Harrington, 
Maine; Knightstown Cannery,  Ince.. 
Knightstown, Indiana; Lawtons Canning 
Company, Lawtons, New York; Littles- 
town Canning Company, Inc., Littles- 
town, Pennsylvania; Morristown Can- 
ning Company, Inc., Morristown, Indi- 
ana; D. W. Putnam Company, Ham- 
mondsport, New York; Salamonie Pack- 
ing Company, Warren, Indiana; T. C. 
Slaughter, Reedville, Virginia; James T. 
Smith, Fawn Grove, Pennsylvania; 
Sweetser Packing Company, Inc., Sweet- 
ser, Indiana; Tennessee Fresh Frozen 
Foods, Inc., Portland, Tennessee; J. G. 
Townsend & Company, Georgetown, 
Delaware; Wilson Company, Barton, 
Arkansas; S. G. Wimmer, Christians- 
burg, Virginia. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


With Robert O. Dulin as President; 
William S. Willis, Vice-President; and 
Mrs. Dorothy McDaniel as Secretary- 
Treasurer; the new food brokerage firm 
Bay Country Foods, Inc., has been 
formed at Easton, Maryland. Active 


management of the business will be in 


charge of Mr. Dulin who for the past 18 
years has been associated with Albert W. 
Sisk & Son, Preston, Maryland. Mr. 
Willis will continue in his work with 
the Terminal Warehouse Company at 
Easton. The new firm will specialize in 
canned foods and canners’ supplies. 


GROCER RETIRES 


John J. McCormick, Libertyville, Illi- 
nois, has retired from the sales force of 
the Sprague-Warner Division of the 
Sprague Warner-Kenny Corporation, 
after completing 53 years of service in 
calling on the retail trade of the Chicago 
area. At the regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the corporation, February 17, 
James H. Black, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, presented Mr. McCormick 
with a watch fittingly inscribed “In com- 
memoration of his 53 years of loyal ser- 
vice.” During the past year five mem- 
bers of the organization have received 
recognition upon completion of 50 years 
of service. 


GEORGE W. COBB 


GEORGE COBB FUNERAL 


Funeral services for Mr. George W. 
Cobb, who died suddenly this week (see 
Editorial p. 6) will be held at the First 
Baptist Church, Montclair, New Jersey, 
Sunday afternoon, March 4, at 4 o’clock, 
with burial at Rochester, New York. 


TOMATO JUICE STOCKS 


The- National Canners Association’s 
Division of Statistics reports 4,753,331 
cases all sizes of canned tomato juice and 
tomato juice cocktail in canners’ hands 
February 1. These holdings converted 
to’ 24/2 total 5,369,000 cases. The report 
is based on data from canners who 
packed about 78 per cent of the 1944 
pack, together with estimates for those 
not reporting. These figures compare 
with February 1, 1944, civilian stocks of 
3,788,000 cases equivalent No. 2’s, as re- 
ported by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


HEADS OMAHA BROKERS 


R. E. Hesler of Cartan & Jeffrey Co., 
has been elected president of the Omaha 
Food Brokers’ Association for 1945. 
Harry Patrick, of the Patrick Brolerage 
Co., was elected vice-president, with Wil- 
liam Sachse, of the Eldridge Brokerage 
Co., named secretary-treasurer. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


_ March 6—Memphis, 
Club 

March 7—Pine Bluff, Ark., Kiwanis 
Club 


March 8—Little Rock, Ark., “otary 
Club 


March 9—El Dorado, Ark., Ciambet 
of Commerce 


Tenn., %otary 
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This is the seventeenth of a series of advertisements 
showing that “Performance by Washburn’s” covers 
every factor necessary for the production of high 
quality seed. 


To give you superior seed peas and beans, Washburn’s is constantly searching for char- 


acteristics in individual plants which may make them superior to the strain itself, or 
modifying some variety to produce a desired factor. 

To this end, hundreds of selections, hybridizations and crossings are made and 
thousands of individual plants are grown each season, studied and discarded, before 
a single plant of assured superior variety is satisfyingly established. : 

Outstanding performance by Washburn’s is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


BOND BUYING 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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FUTURE FROZEN FOODS 


Food Spécialists fore-see bright future for Frozen Foods—Predict the ad- 
dition and acceptance of many new items. 


Postwar prospects for frozen foods are 
bright, according to Vera Greaves, nutri- 
tion specialist at the California Exten- 
sion Service, and Mildred Boggs, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture chemist at 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, in a recent review of trends in the 
freezing preparation of foods. As soon 
as wartime restrictions are relaxed, man- 
ufacturers are planning to produce more 
home and farm units for freezing and 
storing, also more units for retail stores. 
More of the frozen foods now popular 
may be expected on markets as well as 
new frozen products, already being intro- 
duced, or under investigation by the in- 
dustry or by State or Federal scientists. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Among the new frozen vegetable prod- 
ucts are: chopped butts of asparagus or 
breccoli—parts usually discarded but 
palatable and nutritious when properly 
prepared; sweet potato, precooked or 
ready to cook; pureed vegetables for in- 
fant foods; tomato juice; squash for pie- 
making. 


Progress is also being made in the 
freezing of fruits. Frozen concentrated 
orange juice and other fruit juices ap- 
pear promising. The juice is concen- 
trated partly by freezing, then by re- 
moving ice crystals from the mother 
liquor. 


Velva Fruit—a frozen fruit dessert de- 
veloped by the Western Laboratory— 
may be widely used in home and commer- 
cial freezing. The first large-scale com- 
mercial sale of this product began in 
January, 1945, when a large ice cream 
ccmpany in the East started manufac- 
ture and distribution from Miami to 
Washington. This product tastes like 
and has the color of fresh, fully ripe, 
fruit and the velvety texture of ice 
cream. It is a fresh uncooked fruit 
puree with sugar and gelatin (for 
smoothness) and sometimes a_ little 
lemon or citric acid to bring out flavor, 
which is frozen in an ice cream freezer. 
The freezing whips in enough air to 
double the volume of the mix. 


MORE FRUIT 

More kinds of fruit will probably be 
frozen in the future and the quality im- 
proved by new methods. Fruits like 
peaches, apples and apricots that tend to 
darken may have a small amount of 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid) added to re- 
tard discoloration, or they may _ be 
blanched in steam or sugar syrup, and 
dipped in sulfurous acid or bisulfite solu- 
tion. These treatments may be used in- 
stead of packing in sugar or syrup. 

Another new development is the coat- 
ing cf certain fruits with pectin to im- 


prove texture and appearance and pre- 
vent leaking of juices when defrosted. 
Scalding of blueberries is reported to 
prevent a woody texture in the frozen 
berries and improve flavor, aroma and 
palatability. 


OTHER FOODS 


In the freezing of eggs for home use, 
new developments are also reported. Be- 
cause packaging methods have made it 
dificult to thaw the small quantity of 
eggs that home cooks use, frozen eggs 
have been limited to bakeries and other 
quantity users. A new method of freez- 
ing whole shelled eggs in bricks, each 
brick containing one egg that can be 
broken from the large block and thawed 
quickly may be the answer for home 
cookery. Frozen egg yolks as well as 
egg whites are in prospect. In the past, 
mixed whole eggs and egg whites have 
frozen satisfactorily, but egg yolks alone 
have tended to be gummy. Adding a 
little sugar or honey to the yolks has 
been found to prevent gumminess. 

Frozen boned meats, developed since 
the war by the military services, may 
help answer the postwar housewife’s 
need for ready-to-cook meat without 
waste. Ready-to-cook poultry and new 
kinds of frozen fish are also reported for 
the future. 


Frozen cooked dishes seem likely to 
fill a future need—stews, hash, creamed 
meat and fish, whole roast chicken or 
other roast birds, chow mein, Welsh rab- 
bit, sandwich spreads, pies, cakes, bread, 
and soups. Such cooked frozen foods are 
particularly adapted to the needs of 
steamship, railway and airline companies 
where a saving of space and labor is im- 
portant in serving meals. Restaurants 
and hotels may come to use them to save 
the cooking of these foods in their own 
kitchens. In the home the housewife 
may cook such foods when she has extra 
time, and then freeze them in her home 
freezing unit to have them ready for 
hurry-up meals. 


WFA OFFERINGS 


PEAS—WEFE A offers for sale to or vinal 
processors approximately 20,724 cases of 
canned peas, another offer against a to- 
tal of 728,850 cases which are being re. 
turned to civilian trade channels as 
grade and condition are determined. Peas 
are from 1942 and 1943 pack. 


The original processors will have until 
5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) March 12, to submit 
offers to purchase to Sales Branch, Office 
of Supply, WFA, Washington 25, D. C, 
After that date any unsold peas will be 
offered, through another announcement, 
to competitive canners. Peas are listed 
for sale as follows: 

1373 cases, 6/10 ex. std., original proc- 
essor, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
Ill., located Wilmington, Delaware, proc- 
essed in Washington State. 2205 cases, 
original processor, Stokeley Bros: & Co,, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, located Baltimore, 
Md., processed in Tennessee. 2228 cases, 
original processor, Stokeley Bros. & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., located in Baltimore, 
Md., processed in Wisconsin. 2900 cases, 
original processor, Silver Creek Preserv- 
ing Corp., Silver Creek, N. Y., located 
Buffalo, N. Y., packed in N. Y. State. 
All 24/2 ex. std. sweet. 2722 cases 24/2 
ex. std. Alaska, original processor Beutel 
Pickling and Canning Co., Bay City, 
Michigan, located Buffalo, N. Y., proc. 
essed in Michigan. 3220 cases 24/2 std. 
Alaska, original processor, Fall Creek 
Canning Co., Pendleton, Indiana, located 
Toledo, Ohio, processed in Indiana. 2222 
cases, 24/2 ex. std. swt., 1922 cases 6/10 
fancy swt., 1932 cases 6/10 ex. std. swt. 
all original processor Marshall Canning 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, located, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., processed in Iowa. 

For further information contact Fen- 
ton Albright, same office, telephone Re- 
public 4142, ext. 5479. 


NEW JOBBING HOUSE 


Joannes Brothers Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
wholesale grocers, has opened a_ new 
cash-and-carry wholesale grocery plant 
at Marinette, Wis. The Marinette self- 
service wholesale house is the second of 
its kind established by Joannes Bros. 
and the company is planning the estab- 
lishment of similar units in other parts 
of its operating territory. 


TOMATO PULP PACK 1944 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
This report covers the entire industry but does not include pulp packed for remanuf: 
in the same plant. It is intended to cover the pack of pulp and puree for sale. The ps \ 
7,097,183 actual cases is equivalent to 7,075,000 cases basis 6/10’s. 


24/2 48/1 


24/2% 


6/10 5-Gallons Mise. Tin 


New York 


Maryland| 162,820 


32,398 


Indiana 
Michigan 

Utah and Idaho 
California 


Other States ..... 30,702 


98,735 146,492 
276,070 44,517 


434,533 183,816 
111,768 29,300 
607,512 124,897 
104,938 42,955 
240,467 25,349 
2,573,693 259,922 
262,179 82,532 


191,401 
76,570 


338,301 


698,993 


289,537 


4,709,895 939,780 
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CAN MAKING MACHINERY IS MADE 


THE Cy NNING TRADE 


Airplane view of the plants of General Machinery Corporation 


WHERE “HAMILTON-KRUSE” 


The famous Kruse Automatic Can Making Machinery 
with Peter ——n designer and patentee in charge of manu- 
facture and development, has become a part of General 
Machinery Corporation of Hamilton, Ohio. Sales and 
Service headquarters will be in charge of Roland H. John- 
son, Sales Manager of Gan Making Division, General 
Machinery Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 


Please address Mr. Johnson for further information. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARIES 
The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company The Hamilton Press & Machinery Company 
The Niles Tool Works Company The United Welding Company 


General Machinery Ordnance Corporation 
(Located at So. Charleston, West Virginia) 


March 5, 1945 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


Post-war considerations not preparations—Fore-warned is fore-armed—As seen by 


BETTER PROFITS 


The shape of retail merchandising in 
food stores after the wars will have a 
decided influence on what will be neces- 
sary in the merchandising of canned 
foods. If we may reasonably assume to 
foresee developments independent retail 
food dealers will face we may expect 
them to be divided into at least two 
widely divergent classes. The larger 
self service store with quite complete 
stocks, and a multiplicity of “parlor” 
stores or so called “confectioneries.” This 
was what we learned after World War I. 
Hundreds and hundreds of workmen, 
highly paid while doing war work, faced 
drastic readjustments in pay. Having a 
few dollars saved, they invested this in 
a small stock of staple groceries, left 
their families to operate the store during 
the daytime and took jobs at greatly 
lowered rates of pay. Eventually the 


most of these stores died off and the field | 


was left for further development by the 
chains, who were shortly thereafter to 
engage in a breaking down of their 
hitherto large units into countless neigh- 
borhood stores. This development may 
come later. However, it seems as if the 
supers and chains have settled on the 
major type of operation and I doubt if 
we will see any wide departure from this. 
The further increase in the number of 
smaller stores is bound to come as an 
economic development of the post-war 
period. 


Even now, live retailers are seeking lo- 
cations where they may carry on a 
freezer and locker business in all its 
ramifications, and at the same time carry 
a line of foods and allied products as 
complete as those to be found in the 
larger food outlets. Inasmuch as one of 
the appeals of the super market has al- 
ways been the completeness of stocks, the 
aggressive independent retailer realizes 
he must meet this at least as well as 
meeting price appeals. Large markets, 
fewer retail clerks, less actual personal 
selling by these larger operators are all 
phases of retail food selling we will no 
doubt see. In order to tie in with this 
movement we must redesign our labels 
and packages where necessary in order 
to more nearly meet conditions as they 
will develop than we are able to at the 
moment with our present package dress. 
Already the spice Institute realizes this 
and is urging members to start the task 
of modernizing containers. Pillsbury 
Mills in their package department are 
alive to the condition and are out ahead 
of competitors with their Block “P” as 
an identifying phase of their packages. 
In fact, even today you will not find 
many food products in positions of con- 
tinued leadership that do not have an 
up-to-date label or package. 
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SELLING HELPS 


This creation of identity through pack- 
aging is more important than you realize. 
Talking to a consumer last night I 
learned he had nearly two hundred cans 
of condensed soups in his pantry, as well 
as a stock of citrus juices sufficient to 
last him and his family for a year or 
two. He rattled off trade names of 
grapefruit juices that were familiar to 
me but only reasonably so to him. Some 
are bound to carry more taste appeal 
than others and you may be sure he will 
recall the names of those pleasing his 
palate most. Comes the war’s end and 
the removal of rationing restrictions and 
he will search for the label adorning 
those containers the contents of which 
suited him best. And he’ll carry on the 
search until satisfied, one way or the 
other. The best chance a newcomer to 
his understanding will have for getting 
some of his post war trade will be 
through having a label so outstanding he 
will automatically feel, on seeing it, that 
it must identify some product bound to 
satisfy his craving. If yours is just a 
run-of-mine label you will be out of luck 
as far as getting any of his business is 
concerned. 


In the brave new world after the war 
your product will stand side by side with 
many others, probably all equally un- 
known to the busy housewife looking to 
fill her market basket in the super or 
the larger serve-self store operated by 
the more outstanding independent retail 
grocer. Let your label be mediocre or 
even just ordinary and those with sta- 
bility stamped on them will go first into 
her collection of foods for the checker. 
The label that says: “Take me home, you 
will be satisfied!” gets the call every 
time. This is as it should be. Believe 
it or not, I have never yet seen a poor 
label on an outstanding can of food from 
a quality standpoint, and very few out- 
standing labels on poor quality foods. If 
you have, let me know and I’ll acknowl- 
edge my error! As long as you admit 
this to be the case, what are you waiting 
for if your labels are not what they 
should be? You are assured of disposing 
of your total pack at a profit this year, 
and I dare say for several years at 
least to come. Start now spending some 
of the profits you have accumulated or 
will make on improving your labels and 
shipping containers. 

Of course, war time restrictions still 
control your adoption of some material 
for packages that may be more satis- 
factory than what you are using at 
present but these will be removed some 
day and you will be on your own. Be 
ready for that time with plans all made 
for the adoption of that better material 


or changing the weight of contents, net 
weight, or even the shape of the con- 
tainer. Planning well done now for the 
future will make and save you money in 
the end. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Unfortunately for your own good, 
should you not do right, the decision as 
to whether or not you will pack- quality 
products is yours to make. Let’s hope it 
will be the right one! In a market where 
I am well acquainted a certain spaghetti 
dinner sells well. You know, spaghetti, 
tomato sauce and cheese all in one pack- 
age at one price. Many distributors have 


‘not been able to get this during the past 


year or two and various other such pack- 
ages have been sold. One of these was 
sold and sampled in a large wholesale 


. grocer’s office recently. One of the men 


took a package home and declined to fin- 
ish his remaining portion at the second 
meal. Frankly, it had no appeal. He 
casually asked yesterday if anyone else 
had tried the item. Two said, rather 


' sheepishly, “Yes, it ain’t so hot!” Will 


the buyer take on the second order? I 
ask you! Especially as since buying the 
first, he has been able to place an order 
for the better seller. 


For years before the war chocolate 
milk modifiers have been marketed under 
trade names. They have been scarce 
lately of course. In their place has ap- 
peared several syrups, chocolate flavored, 
some vitamin fortified but containing 
benzoate of soda as a preservative. How 
long will mothers continue to use such 
products after the wartime scarcity has 
ended? I ask you! 


If you are toying with the idea of 
packing something foreign to your regu- 
lar line to take the place of stocks un- 
available to civilians in quantity, or if 
you are planning now on your 1945 regu- 
lar packing -operations, plan on quality 
packs. Let others make the “easy money” 
selling inferior goods under the stress of 
wartime necessity. You take the |onger, 
harder but safer road to eventua. suc- 
cess. Do not be misled by the pvesent 
“take anything attitude” of buyes. ‘It 
will change overnight. In fact you have 
already seen how reluctant some we e for 
a while to take on added commi! nents 
as long as they feared dumping o Gov- 
ernment held canned foods. When the 
‘break finally comes you will not bo able 
to dispose of wartime packs, crea’ ed as 
such, at any price. Remember th  dam- 
ming comment quoted above, “It’s iot 80 
hot!” 


And do not believe that many «anned 
foods selling well now when othe's are 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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that many people make mistakes in the 
meaning of words? Here are five old 
words and one new word. How many 


people, do you think, know what these 
words mean? 


HOW MANY OUT OF 10? 


Write your guess — then turn the page 
upside down for the answer. 


Based on Johnson 
book “English Vocabulary Builder”. 


SAVOR b 
AVENGE 
STIPEND 
LINK 

DEXTROSE 


of 

4 

if 

7 

f 

; e Educational advertising has 
“ taught 8 out of 10 people that 
: 8-4 dextrose is the new word for 
OV 

the 

ble 

as 

so 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


L-? 
food-energy sugar. 


Sq CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York 4,N.Y. 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 


| KARO SYRUP 

tN 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROGRESS 


PROLONGING THE SWEET CORN 
SEASON 


Sweet corn the summer ’round from 
one planting is possible for the Connecti- 
cut commercial grower or home gardener, 
if he uses the succession series of hybrids 
developed by the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Planted be- 
tween May 10 and 20, the six varieties in 
the series will ripen at intervals, insur- 
ing pickings of sweet corn from mid- 
July to the middle of September. An 
added advantage is that corn maturing 
at this time will escape much European 
corn borer damage. 

The varieties suggested are Spancross 
(very early), Marcross (early), Carmel- 
cross (early mid-season), Lincoln (mid- 
season), Golden Cross Bantam (late mid- 
season) and Wilson (late). 


Information on the succession series is 
contained in the annual sweet corn re- 
port from the Station, which also reports 
on trials of new inbreds and hybrids con- 
ducted during the past season. A similar 
report for field corn has also been pre- 
pared. 

According to the-sweet corn report, 
several promising new hybrids, adapted 
to Connecticut conditions, were developed 
at the Station during the past season. If 
1945 trials confirm preliminary tests on 
these, 1946 may bring new varieties to 
the market which will extend the sweet 
corn season appreciably. A new hybrid 
which ripens several days before Span- 
cross and one which matures consider- 
ably later than Wilson are outstanding. 
In the mid-season class, results were 
promising when hybrids were tested to 
try to find a good variety in the season 
between Carmelcross and Lincoln. 


SOYBEAN SPROUTS REQUIRE 
GOOD SEED 


Should Have Germination of 90 Per Cent or 
Better and be Free from Fungi and Bacteria 


The production of soybean sprouts for 
human consumption requires extra care 
in selecting and handling the seed stock 
if a satisfactory product is to be ob- 
tained, declares Prof. M. T. Munn, head 
of the seed testing laboratory at the New 
York State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva. Sprouting tests of over 300 stocks 
found on the open market showed less 
than 10 per cent of the stocks to be suit- 
able for quality sprout production. 

“In work done for the emergency food 
commission,” says Professor Munn, “the 
following points seem well established 
with respect to soybean sprout produc- 
tion. The product desired for eating, 
canning, or freezing is the etiolated seed- 
ling which has not completed root devel- 


opment and has grown so that there is 
no starch in the cotyledons and with the 
hypocotyl high in sugar. These condi- 
tions are best obtained by inducing a 
slow growth giving firm, crisp sprouts. 
“In the first place, a super seed stock 
is necessary. Seed which germinates 
less than 90 per cent even though it was 
of certified seed quality did not prove 
satisfactory for sprouts. Even small lots 
of unfit or fouled stock mixed with other- 
wise good stock made the whole lot unfit 
for consumption as sprouts. The seed 
should be of the current year’s crop, well 
matured, free from soil and other con- 
tamination, and free from thresher in- 
jury. Field varieties of soybeans are 
most satisfactory for sprouting, with the 
yellow-seeded sorts preferred.” 


One of the greatest handicaps to suc- 
cessful sprout production is said to be 
the abundant fungal and bacterial load 
carried by many of the immature, shriv- 
eled, and poorly harvested seed stocks 
used for sprouting. This is particularly 
true of soybeans held in storage or where 
the seed had been harvested late. Early- 
harvested seed stocks proved to be quite 
low in the amount of fungi and bacteria 
carried on the seed. Improvements in 
the technic of sprouting are also under 
study in the seed testing laboratory. 


PLANT GROWING TIPS 


Cool season and warm season plants 
cannot be successfully grown in the same 
plant house, according to C. H. Nissley, 
extension specialist in vegetable produc- 
tion, at Rutgers University. 

Tomatoes, eggplants, peppers, and 
other warm season crops require a tem- 
perature of from 70 to 80 or more de- 
grees F. during the day when the sun 
is shining, Nissley points out. As soon 
as the seed has germinated and the young 
plants have broken through the ground, 
the temperature should be lowered 5 to 
10 degrees and the plants given plenty 
of air through ventilation. 


Crops such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
kohlrabi and others require a cooler tem- 
perature; from 60 to 70 degrees F. 
should be maintained and the plants 
should not be forced by higher tempera- 
tures after the seed has once germinated 
and the young plants have’ broken 
through the ground. Cool season plants 
cannot be unduly forced because when 
a plant has once started to grow spindly 
through heavy applications of water and 
high temperatures the plant will never 
be able to develop a stocky, thick stem so 
much desired in a young plant. 

Start the plants slowly after the-seed 
has germinated and the young seedlings 
are just breaking through the ground. 
Give them plenty of fresh air whenever 


possible. Do not water unless the soil 
really needs it. 

Plant structures require constant at- 
tention during February, March and 
April because of changing weather con- 
ditions and the intensity of sunlight 
during certain portions of the day. 


THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 


Farmers can improve the fertilizer 

situation by purchasing and accepting 
delivery of their fertilizer supplies im- 
mediately, the War Food Administration 
Fertilizer Industry Advisory Committee 
reported at its meeting in Washington. 
_ Fertilizer industry representatives re- 
ported manpower shortages which great- 
ly complicate the job of converting all 
available fertilizer material into ‘usable 
form in time for use by farmers this 
year. Immediate acceptance of fertilizer 
by farmers will help the industry meet 
this problem. 

The committee expressed the opinion 
that the nation this year will use about 
the same total amount of fertilizer as 
in 1943-44 and would use more if sup- 
plies of fertilizer materials permitted. 

Imports of Chilean nitrate were re- 
ported as nearly making up for shortages 
of fertilizer nitrogen from other sources. 
However, the total amount of fertilizer 
nitrogen in sight is less than last year’s 
consumption, and some of the needed 
nitrogen compounds continue to be ex- 
tremely scarce in relation to require- 
ments. 

The committee advised WFA to seek 
continuation of Chilean nitrate imports 
beyond the 850,000 tons which are ex- 
pected to be loaded by April 15, in order 
to maintain stocks with which to meet 
consumer demands. 

Sulphuric acid, used in the manufac- 
ture of phosphate fertilizer, was re 
ported a little more plentiful than previ- 
ously estimated. However, the supply of 
superphosphate for direct application is 
still inadequate. 


MORE FTC COMPLAINTS 


Following last week’s complaint against 
Samuel and Carl Rubenstein, food bro- 
kerage firm charged with violation « { the 
brokerage section of the Robinson -Pat- 
man Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
this week issued additional comp!aints 
against Paul Pankey & Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Parrott & Company, 
San Francisco, and South Coast Pish- 
eries, Inc., Terminal Island, Califorma, 
all charged with violations of Sec‘ion 2 
(c) of the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act covering the 
brokerage provisions of the act. 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


MACHINE CO. 
WAUNEE WISCONSIN 


EEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS . 
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A PLANT Nedernization PROGRAM 


IMPROVED BEAN MACHINERY 


FMC engineers are constantly improving can- 
ning machinery to meet increasing demands 
for bigger and better packs. You get faster op- 
eration, higher quality and less wastage with 
FMC Bean preparation and canning equipment. 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER. : 
Variable speed drive on both the automatic dumping | 
arrangement and the elevator feeding the picking H 
table, insures peak capacity. Loads 4 to 5 bushels 
per charge. No shutdown for cleaning. 


FMC BEAN SLICER. 
Straightens and distributes 
beans for popular French 
style or shoestring slicing, 
with a capacity of a ton 
an hour! Completely au- 
tomatic. Large, round or 
flat-pod beans uniformly 
and cleanly sliced length- 
wise. Any size, variety or 
type of beans. 


FMC MULTIPLE BEAN 
GRADER. Produces 5 
grades, greatly increases 
capacity, speeds up snip- 
ping and reduces waste. 
Higher efficiency in less 
floor space than other 
graders. Rugged con- 
struction for long life. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Sprague-Sells Division 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


1944 Was a Good Year for Profits—Retail 
Demand High and Steady—Demand Assured 
for All You Can Pack of Proper Quality— 
Hope for Southern Packs Not Bright—War 
Victories the Salient Feature of the Week 


PROSPEROUS—As the annual reports 
come in from large and small concerns, 
they seem to present an unbroken story 
of new records made in output or sales, 
and barring the taxes, show heavier 
profits than ever before recorded in in- 
dustry. It is true that when these taxes 
have been deducted, the net profits gen- 
erally run at, or a little below those 
made in the ’43 season; but there is a 
consolation in this because it means that 
they have earned the amount of taxes, 
and after paying these, heavier than 


ever before, they still have enough left © 


to keep them happy. 

You have seen the reports of the big 
can companies and their record produc- 
tions, due of course, to the large share 
they took in making armament supplies 
of all kinds, but all of this figured into 
the total business makes a very pleasant 
business, as you have already read. 

In food selling we notice the General 
Foods Corporation reports sales were at 
a record high level, both in dollars and 
physical quantities. The total sales to- 
taled $296,518,589, representing an in- 
crease of 14 per cent above the ’43 fig- 
ures. And an interesting note says that 
13 per cent of the year’s sales were made 
to the United States Government, com- 
pared with but 9 per cent in 1943. The 
net returns to stockholders showed but 
$2.14 on each common share as compared 
with $2.42 the year previous. And so it 
goes with practically all merchandising 
concerns, and this indicates the promise 
of continual good business for the pro- 
ducers of canned foods. 


RETAILING—Reports from far and near 
all say that consumer demand for canned 
foods continues at a high pace, keeping 
the retailers’ shelves worked down to a 
low point and considerably bothering the 
distributors who are finding it difficult, 
if not impossible, to replace many needed 
stocks. 

This is the occasion of the oft repeated 
remark that wholesale demand for 
canned foods is steady but the supply in 
sight decidedly limited. That’s the mar- 
ket situation this week, and has been 
during the past several weeks, and there 
is no need to recall that this makes a 
record so early in the year when canned 
food stocks are produced, or at least used 
to be produced, under the impression 
that they were to supply a full year’s 
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demand, that is, until the next season’s 
output. The market is worried that it 
may be entirely bare of spot supplies be- 
fore new goods can come upon it. While 
it might be enjoyable to indulge the 
dream of what this condition would 
mean in a free trading market without 
ceiling prices, what is the use of so kid- 
ding yourself? If that condition had 
existed it would simply have meant that 
you would have seemed to make tremen- 
dous profits, but they would have been in 
essence only those paper profits that we 
were so familiar with in the debacle of 
’29 and the ensuing depression. Infla- 
tion, as we have so repeatedly stated, is 
one of the worst afflictions that the coun- 
try could possibly have descend on it, and 
it is to avoid such inflation that ceiling 
prices were instituted and are being en- 
forced. Every sane man knows this and 
rejoices in it. The canner can take con- 
solation to himself that demand for his 
goods has grown until there are two 
purchasers for every can that he can 
produce, and as we see the picture that 
condition will continue at least over the 
1945 packs and probably into those of ’46 
and ’47. The canner holds that answer 
in his own hands, largely because if he 
produces a worthwhile, want-more arti- 
cle, that demand will not be hurt by any 
amount of goods he turns out. 


cropS—The heavy ice coating that 
sealed up the soil in this section of the 
country and to which we have referred 
a number of times, we now find extended 
far West, practically, if not actually cov- 
ering the great canning food crop pro- 
ducing regions. The past fortnight has 
seen this ice barrier melted and the 
water is going into the soil where it will 
be so needed this coming growing season. 
For instance, in Central Ohio word 
comes that water has been flowing over 
the Reservoir Dam for the first time 
since last spring. There have been some 
floods but none of them of the severe kind 
experienced a couple of years ago, and 
the danger is now probably past. It looks 
like good old Mother Nature intends to 
take care of the food producers this year 
in giving them a good normal producing 
season to feed not alone our fighting 
armies, but our hungry populace as well, 
as also to help out in the devastated 
regions of Europe. We have seen this 
week reports that these released coun- 
tries are now in position to supply them- 
selves with the needed foods. If that is 
so either it is a complete miracle or the 
early reports of destruction were 100 per 
cent false. The land is there, of course, 
but it has had no fertilization for three 
or four years, the farming implements 
and buildings have been destroyed; it is 
questionable if they have, or will have, 
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sufficient seed to do what they would like 
to do, and the question of enough ferti- 
lizer to produce anything like a normal 
crop remains to be answered. To sup- 
ply these things transportation means 
are necessary, and there are none such 
in excess of those needed for our fighting 
armies, and there are not likely to be for 
some months to come. 


NEW PACKS—The market is_ looking 
longingly towards the South in the hope 
that canners there, or the produce from 
those farms, may be moved to nearby 
canners to produce some of the much 
needed goods. It is not likely that there 
will be any considerable supply of such 
Southern produce ’til we approach May, 
because in the meantime the green goods 
markets will take every bit offered at 
higher prices than the canners can afford 
to pay and put in tin cans. 

Texas can undoubtedly help out better 
in this than some other sections, but 
again it will be hampered by freight 
congestion. Only this week it became 
known that shipments of Garbanzos 
(Peas as they are termed in this region, 
but which official agencies call Mexican 
Beans), have been denied freight cars 
to ship from Galveston and Houston 
from the 24th of February to April 30th. 
This will be a further crimp to packers 
of dried foods, but it is explained that 
the railway situation is so tight that this 
is a necessary embargo. It seems that 
Canada wanted large quantities of these 
peas, or beans, for trans-shipment to 
overseas. The transportation department 
had to deny this, and this product will 
remain on the borders of Mexico unless 
conditions change materially, and _ that 
soon. That’s the whole question for the 
West Coast and Southwest fruits and 
vegetables, for even where they might 
have a surplus that they can let out, and 
which we doubt sincerely according to 
reports at hand, the matter of transpor- 
tation knocks off that hope. 


REJOICING—A salient feature of the 
canned foods market, as of every market 
of any kind in America, is the marv-lous 
progress of our armies, and of al! our 
allies, affording hope for early peace in 
Europe. It will not do, however, to be- 
lieve that that peace is nearby, even in 
Europe. 

. All Americans rejoiced at the sai re- 
turn of the President from the Cr:mea 
Conference. As the New York ‘limes 
says: “We believe that the Ame ‘ican 
people realize that the President’s (our- 
ney to Russia was in search of peac. and 
that they are glad for what he has ac- 
complished to fulfill the most anxious de- 
sire of their hearts.” 
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EN 


-AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


THE BURT 


UNIVERSAL 
LABELER 


Requires only 3 


changeover adjustments 


Only 2 minutes to changeover 
from 6 oz. to No. 10 can. It’s 
the last word in modern label- 
ing equipment—high output, 
quality work. 

THE BURT CASE PACKER 


With a Burt Case Packer one 
does the work of three hand BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
packers. Drop shelf operator. 


No fingers or knives to scuff BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


labels or dent cans. 
Send for the Burt Literature. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Broad Demand but Few Sellers—Reselling 
Only a Trickle—Jobbers’ Stocks Cleaning 
Down—Fresh Vegetable Markets Will Keep 
Canners Out—Cal. Asparagus Late, Will be 
Shipped if at All Possible—Citrus Selling 
Out — Applesauce Moving — Retail Move- 
ment of Canned Fruit Continues Fairly 
Heavy—All Fish in Strong Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 2, 1945 


THE SITUATION—A broad overall de- 
mand for canned foods here this week 
found few sellers, and distributors are 


beginning to turn their attention more _ 


generally to the new pack situation. 
Early reports on spring tomato, spinach, 
and asparagus packing prospects are 
none too favorable, however, and distrib- 
utors are jockeying for position in the 
matter of confirmation of tentative 
orders, hoping that they will get their 
names near the top of canners’ shipment 
schedules when, as, and if packers are in 
position to deliver to the civilian trade. 
Meanwhile, resale activity here has 
dwindled to a mere trickle, with most 
distributors of the belief that all types 
of canned foods will prove good property 
be fore the new packs are in the cans. 


THE OUTLOOK—While supplies of 
canned foods at the retail level are gen- 
erally fair, wholesalers’ inventories are 
dwindling at a rapid rate, and much con- 
cern is evident over probable complete 
sell-outs, both by wholesalers and re- 
tailers, long before shipments from 1945 
production may reasonably be expected. 
Insofar as the local market is concerned, 
many independent retailers are in more 
favorable position from the supply stand- 
point than their corporate chain com- 
petitors. 


TOMATOES—With a growing shortage 
cf spot tomatoes evident, buyers are 
turning their attention to Florida and 
Texas in the hope that moderate replace- 
ments may be obtained from these areas 
to take care of late spring requirements. 
With re-sale offerings apparently a thing 
of the past, insofar as the New York 
market is concerned, distributors are 
evincing a greater interest in the WFA 
release program, hoping to pick up lim- 
ited quantities of tomatoes from this 
source. Pack year of such releases is 
no longer the factor it was just a few 
months back. 


BEANS—-Reports from the Tri-states 
indicate that early operations on green 
beans will be launched by canners, who 
expect early arrivals of southern string- 
less beans to give them sufficient raw 
stcck to begin filling their Government 
set-asides. In trade quarters here, how- 
evcr, the belief is expressed that compe- 
tition cf fresh shippers will prevent any 
substantial quantities of early beans 
from going into the cans, with little like- 
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lihood of any early canned beans for the 
civilian trade. 


PEAS, CORN—Demand for peas, ranging 
all the way from standards to fancies, is 
far in excess of supplies, with much of 
the potential business going unfilled. ... 
Canned corn is now coming in for a 
heavier call on the spot position, but 
traders are meeting with little success 
in bringing to light any additional can- 
nery offerings. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from California 
this week continue discouraging with re- 
spect to the early asparagus pack out- 
look. The crop is backward, due to un- 
favorable growing weather, and fresh 
shipments are expected to cut materially 
into the supply available for canners. 
The latter, in turn, are much concerned 
over the cannery labor outlook, and the 
larger Government set-aside this season, 
which calls for 55% of the average 1943- 
44 pack, is making canners most con- 
servative in the matter of confirming 
trade bookings. 


cITRUS—A continuing heavy demand 
for canned citrus juices is whittling 
down trade holdings here, and with re- 
placements from Florida and Texas im- 
possible while the Government freeze on 
shipments continues, the trade is looking 
for a sold-up market in the near future. 
Limited quantities of California canned 
citrus have been booked for shipment 
into the local market, but the quantities 
involved will not take up the slack if 
the Florida and Texas packers are not 
permitted to make further substantial 
deliveries to trade buyers. 


APPLE SAUCE—There is a continued 
good .movement of apple sauce into dis- 
tributing channels, and supplies at the 
moment appear adequate. An appeal for 
a reduction in point values on this prod- 
uct has been addressed to OPA by the 
New York State Food Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, state-wide retail grocers’ organi- 
zation. 


OTHER FRUITS—Retail movement of 
canned fruits continues fairly heavy, and 
distributors’ holdings are steadily dwin- 
dling as the retail trade replaces stocks. 
There has been a little resale activity re- 
ported locally in recent weeks, mostly 
involving apricots and canned fresh 
prunes. Other fruit items are in heavy 
demand at resale, but offerings are lim- 
ited or non-existent. 


SALMON—There is a continued strong 
call for all grades of salmon in the local 
market, with jobbers unable to take care 
of all retailers’ orders, due to limited re- 
placements which they have been able 
to secure. A rumor that some salmon 
might be included in forthcoming OPA 
canned foods releases aroused consider- 
able interest here during the week, but 
the trade is none too hopeful of any ma- 
terial help from this direction. 


OTHER FISH—There has been a good 
demand for new pack canned oysters 
since OPA’s recent action in raising can- 


ners’ ceilings enabled packers to get 
under way on the season’s run. It js 
not expected that all jobbing orders will 
be filled, however. . .. Limited shipments 
of new pack albacore are reported from 
Northwest canners, but the tuna supply 
situation generally continues unfavor- 
able. ... Distributors are seeking minced 
clams and some business for cannery 
shipment has been done during the week, 
. . . Reports of pending increased Goy- 
ernment takings from the new Maine 
sardine pack have come as a blow to the 
trade, which had been looking for early 
replacements from that area. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Some Keep Busy, Others Just Wait—Some 
Want to Misunderstand — Chains in the 
Hunt—Seeking Standard Cream Style Corn 
—Kraut Holds Interest—Pickles 
. Mighty Scarce 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1945 


MARKET LULL CONTINUES—Evidently 
local distributors are reading front page 
newspaper headlines rather than inside 
pages devoted to directives, shortages, 
more shortages and overall wearing out 
of tires, trucks, men and tempers. Thus 
many Chicagoland buyers are hunching 
back on many staples, specialties, sun- 
dries and even resales. Yet those who 
do the’ biggest and most satisfactory 
sales jobs keep merrily on their way buy- 
ing and selling every day. They, pro- 
gressively-minded, realize with money 
lush that high priced candy, resale 
canned fruits, and expensive specialties 
will and do sell. So the slower and more 
cautious jobber sits waiting for mer- 
chandise that may never appear while 
temporarily shunning items to sell. Since 
the weather has changed for the better 
the past fortnight many deliveries have 
come thru but still many many items are 
slow on shipments. For example this 
week corn syrup manufacturers notified 
their customers due to recent 10% labor 
slash they will only be able to make peri- 
odie deliveries. Then this in turn affects 
blenders, candy manufacturers and other 
processors using this basic syrup. These 
latter are forced to advise their trade 
too so products like Chocolate Syrup now 
overly plentiful may tighten somewhat 
in the months ahead. 


PEAS—Some wholesalers purposely mis- 
understood recent figures giving usold 
stock position on canner’s invent: ries. 
This really meant unshipped as w:!l as 
unsold and was not broken down fu: her. 
So these buyers clamored to the high 
heavens with canners’ represent. ‘ives 
trying for “just another load”? but .0 no 
avail. The best guessers estimate real 
unsold stocks at less than 5 or even 3% 
of the total. The rest are more than 
“spoken for” and will be allocate as 
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A Fire in ANY Factory Is Bad — 
But in a Cannery it Can WIPE PEA GRADERS 
out Production Earnings... PEA CLEANERS 


The short productive season 

of a cannery makes it especi- SAMPLE GRADERS 
ally vulnerable to fires occur- 
ring at that important time. CLEAN-UP HULLERS 


But your production earn- 


ings, including profit, can be TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 


protected. Lansing B. Warner, 


Inc., offers 7 different types CORN CLEANERS 


of coverage so that you can 
select the policy form best 


suited to your needs—and at CORN TRIMMERS 


less cost. Write us for explan- 


atory information. SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
to the All of our usual construction. Let us have your 


FOOD PROCESSING | inquiries for these and any special machines. 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS... THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 

‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JERSEY *% HAMPERS 
Now! 


are 
Grown 


A LTIMORE, place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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scheduled. In resale channels a few cars 
and truckloads move from here to there 
at practically or at the full service mark- 
up. It is understood buying agents for 
the national chains are constantly circu- 
lating offers at such markups. This tends 
to keep the resale market just about 
bare. 


CORN—The remarks on Peas above 
could be quoted in entirety and would be 
fully applicable to Corn. The only dif- 
ference is that Standard grade in cream 
style corn is even in heavier demand 
than fancy whole kernel. #10 size, the 
perennial short item, hasn’t been offered 
even at the institutional markup for so 
long even large factors are hard pressed 
to remember what the item resembles. 


GREEN BEANS—While there has been an 
unquestioned better movement at retail 
since the December point fiasco it is felt 
Mrs. Housewife is merely stocking ahead 
to use up points rather than consuming 
beans since so many fresh and frozen are 
available now on this market. Offerings 
from Florida, Texas, and Louisiana are 
appearing with regularity but there is 
no mad rush to buy. Jobbers would 
rather clean out old inventories com- 
pletely and then reorder later. #10 size 
are a bit scarce compared to #2 but 


recent and present Government releases © 


should help that position. 


KRAUT—The industry received a “shot 
in the arm” this week with WFA an- 
nouncement they would support by trans- 
portation subsidies another cabbage di- 
version program similar to last year’s 
setup. Altho in 1944 only a few packers 
and glass repackers benefited the heavier 
cabbage crop this season plus WPB okay 
to use at least a limited amount of tin 
and unlimited glass and caps may make 
this more than a modest development. 
Already several prominent Chicago glass 
repackers are cutting cabbage in the 
south or arranging for southern kraut as 
soon as it cures out in the weeks ahead. 
Altho Chicago was well supplied with 
glass kraut this past season those in the 
hinterlands did not fare so well. Proof 
of that is resale activity at relatively 
high markups. 


APRICOTS—This is the one or sole fruit 
that is “dragging.” Distributors fer- 
vently hope OPA will get realistic for a 
change when they announce March point 
values over the weekend. Altho resales 
are plentiful canny houses are still not 
concerned over any possible carryover as 
pack this year cannot in any way or 
stretch of the imagination reach 1944 
bumper production. Thus by fall or win- 
ter apricots may be in the peach, pear, 
pineapple class. 


PICKLES—“Never in the history of the 
industry has the trade been offered so 
little.” Those are the exact words of a 
local buyer with almost a half century 
experience. The only items quoted and 
then guardedly are Quarts Dill Mix and 
various Relishes. Due to labor shortages 
manufacturers are very very slow in fill- 
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ing the heavy 40% Government quota 
and way way behind on civilian deliveries 
even when orders were taken months 
ago. One local packer has discontinued 
his own truck deliveries direct to re- 
tailers because of shortages and Uncle 
Sam’s priorities for army deliveries. This 
better than anything else underlines the 
present acute situation which will not 
improve before summer. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Busy with Growers—Shipping Old Orders— 
Little New Business Being Taken—Seeking 
Spinach in #2 Cans—Fresh Asparagus 
in Market—Spot Peas Done—Want Any- 
thing in Fruits—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Cal., March 2, 1945 


ACREAGE—-Now that grower support 
prices have been named on major vege- 
table crops, canners are busily engaged 
in arranging for acreage and, in turn, 
buyers are making every effort to place 
business, even if only on a memorandum 
basis. Tomatoes are the most important 
item in the canned vegetable list in Cali- 
fornia and in case weather and other 
growing conditions are favorable it is 
considered likely that the coveted goal of 
handling 1,000,000 tons will be reached 
in 1945. Corn is not packed here, but 
the two other items in the four major 
vegetables, peas and snap beans, come in 
for attention. Spinach is also an im- 
portant item. 


SHIPPING—Shipments of canned fruits 
and vegetables are going forward in size- 
able quantities, especially from the ware- 
houses of some of the larger packers 
despite the curtailed use of refrigerator 
cars. In some instances prices were not 
brought out until after the first of the 
year, but distributors are probably bet- 
ter pleased than had deliveries been 
made earlier. Very little new business 
is being booked, but occasionally a resale 
is reported here. Some pineapple con- 
tinues to trickle in from the Hawaiian 
Islands, but the bulk of the pack has 
been moved and most distributors will 
get little additional stock until July or 
August. 


SPINACH—Spinach will be the first 
item to command the attention of can- 
ners so it is quite natural that the first 
reports of business on new pack should 
be on this item. Some California can- 
ners are making memorandum bookings 
on the basis of ceiling prices at the time 
of shipment, and are promising early de- 
liveries. These are largely canners who 
have made a specialty of packing for 
jobbers’ labels. Some of the early orders 
call for a larger percentage of No. 2s 
than usual, but this has not taken on the 
proportions of a trend, 


ASPARAGUS—New crop asparagus is 
being offered in the fresh vegetable mar- 
kets but since there is no ceiling pr ces 
are very high. The appearance of the 
fresh article seems to be stimulating the 
demand for the canned, rather than 
otherwise. Housewives see asparagus in 
the market, but they also note the price. 
Asparagus fields are reported to be in 
good condition with prospects bright for 
a satisfactory yield. The early February 
floods did no damage. A hearing is to 
be held shortly at Sacramento on a pro- 
posed marketing order for canning as- 
paragus. The order that has been drawn 
up for approval or rejection has to do 
largely with grading and contains no 
provisions for any regulation of the size 
of the pack. 


PEAS—Apparently, canners of peas in 
the Pacific Northwest have no unsold 
stocks to offer. San Francisco selling 
agents are unable to place any further 
business, even on lower grades. Canners 
advise that efforts will be made to make 
a larger pack this year and are arrang- 
ing for increased acreages. 


FRUITS—Buyers continue to scour this 
market for anything in canned fruits 
and are looking for some of the items 
sometimes packed on a small scale, nec- 
tarines, odd varieties of plums, spiced 
fruits, and the like. Some of these have 
not been packed since the start of the 
war, but buyers still ask for them. 
Canned figs are in demand and ripe 
olives are finding their way into new 
markets. Orchards are in good condition, 
generally, so the outlook so far is promis- 
ing, although apricots are reported as 
blooming ahead of time in some districts. 


BEANS—Some green bean canners have 
made plant improvements during the 
winter months and are now in a position 
to increase packs, as far as equipment is 
concerned. Last year’s pack was held 
down somewhat by the inability of grow- 
ers to secure bean poles for their fields, 
but it is understood that some have been 
able to add to their stocks of poles. By 
doing away with fancy packs, such as 
asparagus cut, and the like, cannery la- 
bor is able to handle larger quantities 
than in former years. Canners having 
beans returned by Government agencies 
have had no difficulty in quickly moving 
their holdings. In beans, however. in- 
terest is apt to drop when standards are 
reached. 


SARDINES—The canned pack of sar- 
dines in California for the season to 
February 17 amounted to 3,665,061 c: ses, 
against 3,127,935 cases to a corresp nd- 
ing date last year. The season ha: al- 
ready come to a close in the central and 
San Francisco Bay districts, and e ded 
in the southern area with the passinz of 
February. Apparently, all the fish packed 
above Government requirements ‘ave 
been sold. Canners and fishermen ‘ave 
been advised that open meetings fo: the 
benefit of the pilchard industry wi! be 
held at San Pedro, March 6th ani at 
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Mo:.terey, March 8, when plans will be 
discussed for the 1945-46 season. 


TU NA—Tuna canners are giving atten- 
tion to plans for a public hearing to be 
held at Washington, D. C., March 26 
when it is proposed to amend certain 
tuna industry rules. These have to do 
lareely with more definite descriptions of 
what constitute grated or shredded tuna 
and grated or shredded white meat tuna. 
Distributors suggest that this step is 
wel! taken, since some of the descriptive 
terms used by some canners are con- 
fusing. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


R. G. MUSALINO has arranged to erect 
an olive plant on 5th Ave. at Fig Lane, 
Corning, Calif. 


SALE—Trafton Olive Products Com- 
pany has purchased the former Lucca 
Olive oil plant at Lindsay, Calif., from 
Schroeder Bros. 


THE RIVIERA PACKING COMPANY, ‘Oak- 
land, Calif., packers of ravioli, mushroom 
sauce, and other specialties, has ap- 
pointed Richard Jorgensen, of San Fran- 
cisco, to handle its advertising and pro- 
motion work. 


ADRIEN J. FALK, of S & W Fine Foods, 
and J. W. Mailliard, Jr., canned foods 
broker, have been appointed members of 
the general committee to arrange a cele- 
bration at San Francisco, Calif., for re- 
turning liberated Americans of Bataan. 


FTC ACTION—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued a cease and desist 
order against the Funsten Company of 
San Francisco, Calif., and two subsidiary 
companies in California and Oregon for 
alleged violation of the Clayton and 
Robinson-Patman Acts. The subsidiaries 
are the San Xavier Fish Packing Co., of 
Monterey and the Pacific Marine Prod- 
ucts Co. of Astoria. The parent company 
is charged with having sold sea food 
products direct to numerous buyers on 
and for their own accounts, paying the 
buyers commissions, brokerage fees or 
allowances, in violation of Federal law. 


PRINCETON PACKERS has been incor- 
porated at Half Moon Bay, Calif., with 
a capital stock of $75,000, to engage in 
the canning of sardines. The incorpo- 
rators are Arthur Patrick, of Berkeley 
and Charles Anderson and William M. 
Wilson, of Pittsburg. 


THE WEST COAST GROCERY COMPANY, 
Tacoma, Wash., has announced plans for 
the erection of a warehouse and office 
building to cost at least $250,000. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Big Drop in Shrimp Receipts—Year Far Be- 
hind Both and ’42—Shrimp Prices— 
More Oysters But Pack Lags Badly— 
Crabs Falling off 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 2, 1945 


SHRIMP—There was a big drop in the 
production of shrimp in this section last 
week over the previous one, as 4,373 bar- 
rels were produced the previous week 
and only 1,821 barrels last week or a 
drop of 2,552 barrels. The canneries of 
this section received only 183 barrels of 
shrimp last week, whereas they received 
762 barrels the previous week, or a dif- 
ference of 579 barrels. 

More shrimp were produced in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mississippi and Alabama 
last season from July 1 to December 31 
than this season, but the canneries re- 
ceived a larger proportion of the amount 
produced this season than last season, 
which enabled the canneries to turn out 
a larger pack than last year. 

The total pack of shrimp in the Gulf 
and South Atlantic in November 1944 
was 61,867 cases, whereas in November 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTORS 


@ Make Finer Quality Juice. 
tomatoes only by gentle pressing action. 
discharged without pressing. 
lowest air content. 
cost production. 


The Langsenkamp Line is complete for tomato products and pumpkin 


- - each unit definitely superior. 


*. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana 


Consu this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equip for Better Production Ideas. 


Repre:-ntatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San F cnciscos; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 
Depo. Maryland 


Extract juice from red ripe portions of 
Cores and green portions 
Fine color, rich flavor, high vitamin value, 

Greater capacity than any other extractor. 
No coring or trimming necessary. 


Available in two sizes. 
See catalog for speci- 
fications and data. 
Also for Hot-Break 
Tanks and Continuous 
Juice Heating Units. 


sure it’s a La Porte 


Low 


BOX 124 
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Look for imprint 
Porte” in metal to be 


LA POR. 


Sorting, grading, washing and cooking -- also packing and 
shipping are handled faster and easier with La Porte Flexible 
Steel Conveyor Belting. Steel mesh feature allows free circu- 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also 
facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
rust, acids and extreme temperatures. 
Saves time on maintenance as well. 
jump nor stretch. 
to keep it at peak efficiency. 
Ask your supplier today. 


PROCE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Resists 


Will not weave, creep, 
No special dressing or belt lacers needed 


Available in any length 
and practically any width. - 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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1943 it was 37,257 cases or an increase 
of 24,610 cases, but 107,522 cases were 
packed in November 1942 and 132,330 
cases in November 1941, which indicates 
that both last season and this season 
were lean seasons in the shrimp pack as 
compared with the bumper seasons of 
1941 and 1942. 

The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 1,667 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending February 17, 1945, which brought 
the pack for the season to 407,284 stand- 
ard cases as against 381,237 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
year or an increase of 26,047 cases. 


CANNED SHRIMP QUOTATIONS — Gulf 
Coast shrimp canners report all sales of 
shrimp at OPA ceiling prices. 

The following prices are maximum 
prices per dozen for No. 1 cans, f.o.b. the 
shipping point nearest the cannery: 

Wet Pack Dry Pack 
$3.70 
3.15 
2.90 
2.80 
2.55 


OYSTERS—There was a slight drop in 


the production of oysters in Louisiana 
the past week, but it picked up in Ala- 
bama and Biloxi, Miss., which boosted 
the total production in these three States 
to 22,203 barrels as against 19,883 the 
previous week. 

Of the total amount of oysters pro- 
duced the canneries received 13,936 bar- 
rels, against 10,800 barrels received the 
previous week, or an increase of 3,136 
barrels. 

The canning of oysters in this section 
got off to a late start this season, no 
oysters being canned until January. 
Hence the canneries will have to receive 
a good many more oysters than they are 
getting now to catch up with last sea- 
son’s pack. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 17,895 bar- 
rels of oysters in January 1944 and 
14,692 barrels in January 1945, which 
makes January of this season lag 3,203 
barrels behind January of last season. 


HARD CRABS—Hard crab production fell 
off 16,110 pounds the past week over the 
previous one, as 79,820 pounds were pro- 
duced the previous week and _ 62,710 
pounds were produced last week. Loui- 
siana had a drop in production of 21,810 
pounds last week over the previous one 
and Biloxi, Miss., had an increase of 
5,700 pounds. 

Hard crab production has been greater 
this year than last and compares fairly 
well with prewar years. 


UNION LOSES CANNERY 

ELECTION 

The Food, Tobacco, Agriculture and 

Allied Workers Union of America (CIO) 

lost an election in which it sought to be 

designated as bargaining agent of the 

Hills Brothers citrus packing plant at 

Bartow, Florida. The vote was 232 to 56 
against the CIO affiliate. 


PLANNING SUB-COMMITTEE 


NCA Planning Committee Chairman 
Howard F. Cumming has appointed a 
Sub-Committee composed of H. F. Kri- 
mendahl, Chairman, N. O. Sorensen, and 
E. E. Willkie, to work with the various 
Government agencies in carrying out 
recommendations of the Planning Com- 
mittee concerning Government procure- 
ment, support and subsidy programs, 
surplus food disposal, and renegotiation. 


SECOND AWARD 

Employes of Continental Can Com- 
pany Plant #78 in Chicago, will receive 
a congratulatory message in the Coast 
to Coast radio broadcast “Report to the 
Nation” on Saturday afternoon for hav- 
ing won their second Army-Navy “E”. 
Carle C. Conway, company president and 
board chairman, will deliver the message. 


IMPORTED FISH STOCKS FOR 
LOCAL PACKING 


Shaw-Bo Corporation, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, inquires if any packers 
might be interested in buying Spanish 
Sardines, Anchovies and Tunnyfish in 
2% kilo and larger units for packing 
here in the United States. These prod- 
ucts would unquestionably find a ready 
market due to the scarcity of imports in 
small containers. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 12) 


not to be had will continue in spectacular 
demand. You may eat “iced green gage 
plums” as a wartime dessert on a table 
de hote menu but that is no sign you 
will continue to do so later. Or that you 
even enjoyed them when they were 
served under the force of necessity. War- 
time makes strange bedfellows but peace 
time changes all this. A great number 
of men and women are eating this and 
that because it is at hand and is all that 
is available. Remove wartime restric- 
tions from the picture and their innate 
tastes assert themselves. Better go 
along in a safe routine until the way 
ahead is clearer than it is at present, at 
least. Your eventual sales and profits 
will increase as you do! 


EDWARD J. GRIFFITHS DIES 


Edward J. Griffiths, 73, veteran Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Food Broker and widely 
known as a member of the National Food 
Brokers Association, died Friday, Febru- 
ary 23rd, in White Cross Hospital, where 
he had been a patient seven weeks. He 
and his son, Edward S. Griffiths, were 
partners in the firm of E. J. Griffiths & 
Son, 43 West Long St. 

Mr. Griffiths had been retired from the 
Food Brokerage business for the past 
five years. His only son, Edward S., has 
been a partner and General Manager in 
the business since 1925. The Food Bro- 
kerage firm will continue without any 
change‘in personnel as heretofore. 


NAME PERSONNEL CHIEF 


Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Mich., announces the appointment of 
Stephen S. Nisbet to take over the newly- 
created post of personnel director for 
the company. Mr. Nisbet, who has been 
superintendent of the Fremont public 
school system for the past 22 years, will 
assume his new duties July 1. He will 
develop and organize his new department 
with strong emphasis on employe rela- 
tions, employe welfare and the public 
relations policy of the company. 


Always Dependalte! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equiment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, ete. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enamel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Labeling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 

FOr SALE—24 ft. slightly used Chisholm-Ryder Fig. 271 
Blancher, fitted for motor drive; motor and variable speed 
transmission not included. Reasonably priced. H.C. Baxter & 
Bro., | ox 391, Brunswick, Maine. 


BO) DED SCALES, VIBRATING SCREENS, STACKERS. 
More tian 100 models. Truck Scales 20 ton, 24’ x 10’ platform 
$575.0 ; 30 ton 34’ x 10’ platform $1040.00. Vibrating Screens 
for de watering cannimg wastes, cleaning, sizing, and for all 
screen ig operations, 3’ x 6’ screening area and large capacity 
$495.01 ; Portable power stackers for boxes and bags $495.00. 
Immed ate delivery. Terms. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 


Colum! us 7, Ohio. 
FOF SALE—1 Model B American Juice Extractor; One 16” 


size a. | one 10” size Sprague Elevator Boot, both complete 
with b ckets and chain. All in very good condition; located in 
Penns, vania. Adv. 4516, The Canning Trade. 

IMM }\DIATE SALE—Brand new 100-gallon Stainless Steel 
sae « d Jacketed Kettle, never used. Adv. 4517, The Canning 
rade, 
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FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman No. 10, 6 valve Juice or Catsup 
Filler. Purchased new in 1943, used to fill less than 30M cases. 
Condition practically good as new. Priced to sell. Adv. 4518, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ready for immediate shipment: Rebuilt Liquid 
O & J Automatic Labeler; 2 Ermold, 1 Oslund, 1 World Jr. 
Semi-automatic Labelers; 2—50 gallon Copper Jacketed Kettles; 
1—100 gallon Copper Jacketed Kettle; 24-spout Rotary Auto- 
matic Juice Filler; Adriance Single and Duplex Crowner; 4 x 4 
self-contained Ice Machine; 75 ft. Roller Case Conveyor; all 
this must be moved immediately, priced to sell. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Seven pocket Ayars Tomato Filler, in first 
class condition; 1 Link Belt Tomato Peeling Table, will accom- 
modate 120 peelers and in good condition. John N. Wright, Jr., 
Federalsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 complete Tomato Peeling Line, consisting of 
Steam Scalder, 100 ft. Peeling Table, 85 ft. Continuous Cooker, 
80 ft. Cooling Tank. Welded steel construction, individual 
Reeves drives; new condition. Michigan Food Products Co., 
Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One Sinclair-Scott Hydro-Geared Pea Grader, 
3 screen model for Alaska Peas. L. A. Wehler Co., Jersey Shore, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Six-pocket Cream Style Corn Filler; 
no can no fill. Also one Food Machinery model 7 Silker, for 
cream style corn. Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED—Tenderometer. 
Wehler Co., Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Must be in good condition. L. A. 


WANTED—One 6-pocket M. & S. Cooker Filler for spot cash. 
Address: M. Johnson, 2000 N. Hilton St., Baltimore 16, Md. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 4515, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—First Class Canning Factory; excellent condi- 
tion; Falfurrias, Texas; Southern Pacific Siding; fully equipped 
for canning tomatoes and other vegetables. Exceptionally good 
grapefruit section; no competition. Complete $11,500.00. Will 
sell separately—Metal Building 50’ x 150’; 50’ x 60’ concrete 
floor; 50’ x 40’ two story; $8,000.00. Ideal business location. 
Two 50 H.P. Boilers; 3 Electric Hoists; Stainless Steel Packing 
Troughs; complete tomato packing equipment; $3,500.00. At 
Brownsville, Texas—Two 50 H.P. Boilers; 1 set new flues not 
installed; $800.00. 1 Oil Tank $50.00. Write: J. C. Snidow, 
Texas Canning Co., Christiansburg, Va. 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—12,000 lbs. Henderson Bush Lima Bean Seed, 
9c per lb. fob; 8,000 lbs. Alaska Pea Seed, 7%c lb. fob factory 
Kenton, Delaware. Germination tested standard. Adv. 4519, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Round Pod Kidney Wax and Burpee’s Stringless 
Green Pod Bean Seed in original bags of well known seedsmen. 
Iowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—2300 lbs. Burpee’s Green Stringless Bean Seed. 
Purchased 1944. Original bags. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Manager for modern citrus canning 
plant in Florida. Position requires supervision of operations, 
maintenance, and plant additions. Applicant must have highest 
qualifications and experience, and give complete history and 
references. Excellent opportunity and future. Adv. 4520, The 
Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE 


MURFREESBORO, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
: SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


OBLIGATED 


Mr. Brown (to host, after his wife had played a piano selec- 
tion: “I must say that’s fine playing.” 

Mrs. Jones (later): “You have terrible taste, if you call that 
fine playing.” 

Mr. Brown: “I don’t; I only said I ‘must’ say so.” 


“How much are seats, mister?” Joe the service station atten- 
dant, asked at the ticket window. 

“Front seats, one dollar, rear seats 75c, program 25c, sir,” 
answered the man. 


“All right,” said Joe, “I’ll sit on a program.” 


SAFE 
Workmen were making repairs on the wires of a schoolhouse 
one Saturday, when a small boy wandered in. 
“What you doin’?” 
“Installing an electric switch,” one of the workmen said. 
The boy then volunteered: “I don’t care. We’ve moved away 
and I don’t go to this school any more.” 


Boy: “Aunt Mabel’s caught in the fence 

His sister: “Goodness! What are you looking for, a crow- 
bar?” 

Boy: “No, my camera.” 


WHIZ 


The commuter took a short.cut across a field because he was 
late for his train. A bull saw him and started in pursuit. 


“Thank God!” observed the commuter. “I guess I’ll catch 
that train after all.” 


Explorer: “The jungle was all around us. Ammunition, food 
and whisky had run out, and we were parched with thirst!” 


Listener: “But wasn’t there any water?” 


Explorer: “Sure. But it was no time to be thinking of 
cleanliness.” 


WELL PREPARED 


“My grandmother’s in the next room, and if you try to kiss 
me I’ll scream!” 


“T’ll take a chance on that.” 


“Indeed? Just what have you got that makes you so sure of 
yourself?” 


“Your grandmother’s ear trumpet.” 


A mountain man who rarely, if ever, visited a town of any 
size, came to a city with his son, traveling in a rattletra: car. 


Climbing out on one of the main streets, the old man appeared 
fascinated by the pavement. He scraped his feet on the hard 
surface, and, turning to his son, remarked: 


“Well, I don’t blame ’em for building a town here. The 
ground is too darn hard to plow, anyhow.” 


NATURAL 


The inquisitive old lady was bending over the bed of a 
wounded soldier whose head was swathed with cotton and ‘inen. 


“Were you wounded in the head, my boy?” she asked. 


“No’m,” replied a faint voice. “I was shot in the foo and 
the bandage has slipped up.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
°. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III: 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
f, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery’ Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food M..chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamiltor. Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. L. ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. lsbins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
EYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin ( hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishol .-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
lsland | quiprnent Corp., New York City 

Food M ichinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
la Port’ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlma: & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A. K. P bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONV ‘YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Serlin 1apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishol: -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
lsland !;uipment Corp., New York City 

la Port’ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. R bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON\ YORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin C apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishol:: Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOK ‘RS, Continuous, Agitating. 

chine Co., Salem, N. J. 

oe C apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

plshol Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
jilltor Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
-K. R sins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ' 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 


Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!!. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiy 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass: 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York Ci 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chica 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, IIl. ™ 
Universai Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doelle: Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United- States Print & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PRSTE, CANNERS’. 
pone & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


- H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT.- 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Monit. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfiel<, Conn. 
D, Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Ide 10. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Cor .. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Ccn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Hav~n, Con 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfiel.’, Conn. 


. D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Min: 

Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, 5 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Co: 1. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, C. :n. 
SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings... 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


RO’ NS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 
All + tal, welded construction; 
equip d with ball bearing steel 
rollers furnished for belt drive. 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
_ BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MMUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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| Mow IN OUR 
 ARMY-NAVY “E” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


TWO STARS 


FLAG for 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


for Every Canning Need 
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Prompt \/ Delivery 


A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ...from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
... from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 


ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 


to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 


can-making world. 
Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 


